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{HE LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE SKEVE 
vure MHOIL. 
nat- 7 The two desperate men, having concluded to 
litor bind Mam to the stake, so that as the tide rose 
- de would be drowned, now seized her roughly 
. py the shoulder, bade her get up, for she was still 
peeling with bent head and clasped hands. She 
ae grng to her feet, as though a serpent had bitten 
jr. ‘Are you men or monsters,” she exclaimed, 
™ tuming suddenly, and facing her two tormentors, 
’ “bat you talk of torturing a poor helpless woman 
tus? Have you no mothers or sisters of your 
‘SLA i vn, to think of whom would shame you out of so 
wrrible a crime? If I must die let me die quick- 
ly: you have the means at hand. What have I 
eng joe to either of you, that you should condemn 
ne to a death so horrible ?” 
“Look here, Janet Gawne!” exclaimed Black 
Seve, fiercely. ‘‘Seven years ago I swore to be 
rvenged on thee, so don’t ask for mercy here, 
ss, because neither of us knows the meaning of 
US ANDI the word. 
Mam Gurlock uttered no further word of any 
he tnd, but passively suffered herself to be led to 
te “stoup.” Black Steve proceeded to tie her to 
the post as securely as his skill knew how; then 
tey left her to her fate, and crossed to the other 
EER ive of the rocks, and at once set about their task 
ise.) plead patching up the old boat, on which their safety 
spepsia-amir escaping from the island now entirely depend- 
‘tt aque. The stoup to which they had fastened their 
was vil jctim was merely a stout wooden post, fastened 
ot Sagmiown to the rock with iron clamps and screws, to 
‘tev cuiliinbich the larger class of craft that sometimes vis- 
now eat aiiliied the Skeve Mhoil in calm weather might be 
anot exp! n 
0 sald, ely moored, whatever the state of the tide. 
STEVENS Mm Yes, Mam Gurlock was left to her fate, and a 
h, Mad ry dreadful one it seemed, even to her brave 
: ol The tide was rising fast; already its-tiny 
’ family, : : : : 
puax, (epming Waves were washing about her feet: in 
opal churd.llmiss than an hour it would cover her head. The 
nkof cloud that had lain low in the North for 
) prea long a time, was now creeping up the sky with 
n Dyspepsia Mk intent, shutting out the stars one after anoth- 
eit LEW. and would soon obscure the moon itself. Mam 
3 hirlock’s eves unconsciously followed the unfold- 
y g edge of cloud in its slow, steady advance. 
Me cloud was advancing, and the tide was rising ; 
Proprietn fimed by the time that black canopy had shut out 
soston, Mes He whole bright moonlit sky, the waters would 
ve closed over her, and she would be reckoned 
)more among the living. Well, now that her 
saa, Ticking @psdand, Miles, was dead, there did not seem 
nsumptre “Binh in life to desire. Jamie was safe, and 
am. wld be well cared for and properly brought up 
; Miles's relations at Birchallen; still, it would 
2 toWN, Ani De 
mu been sweet to see the lad grow up, and to 
‘an ineesadmch the ripening promise of his childhood fulfil 
. hers Mme in summers yet unborn; but not for her 
a home 2" MBicht such happiness be. 
small stm Uow fast the tide was rising! It reached to 
enuine cere waist already. Buta very little while now, 
Propet tl her life, with all its pleasures and pains, 
w Haven, (Mould be closed, like a book that is shut up forev- 
SUMPTION She had read, and she had heard the minister 


4 is the most 


k stood the 
Sale of nearly! 


tak of the dark river that must be passed before 
shining land beyond it could be reached; was 


ns, out - hoping too much, she asked herself, to hope 
pst any ext Miles, whom she had loved so truly upon 
oy LY b, might be there to greet her, all beautiful 
ulte os salmth the light of immortality, at the moment her 
it touched the golden shore ? 
D. What was that? She could not keep down the 
ngraving, thered shriek that burst from her lips. She 
Sleep.” ight herself alone with Death, and suddenly 
sold eM felt the touch of something on her shoulder. 
ip, Publi WhO or what could it be? She was so fast 
ppringtel’ ad, thagighe could not turn her head to look; 
next moment Jamie’s voice sounded in her 
~ FP and it seemed to her the sweetest music’ she 
ER, lever heard. 
b att DIME “O, Jamie, why didn’t thou stay in thy hiding- 
"said Mam. ‘Hie thee back, dear, as fast 
thou canst go, and don’t stir out again till day- 
bf a dare 2 
pa eal .™ frightened, Mam, to be there by myself in 
f for a ye 





k. If the Kelpie came home and found me, 
as he say? Have the bad'men tied thee 
stoup, Mam? Shall I run upinto the light- 

















then they would kill thee. But, O, Jamie, if thou, 
¢ouldsi but undo that knot in the rope just under 
my arm!” 
Jamie set to work with fingers and teeth to un- 
fasten the knot, which he was able to reach with- 
out difficulty, the back of the stoup resting against 
a shelf of rock some three feet in height, on which 
the lad was now standing. 

The desire of life came back strongly to Mam 
Gurlock with the presence of her child, and the 
faint hope of escape which bis words suggested. 
What she should do next, even if she succeeded in 
freeing herself from the rope, she did not then 
pause to consider, for the water was creeping 
higher every minute, and there was no time to be 
lost. But the knot was a hard one to unpick, and 
seemed at one time as though it would withstand 
all Jamie’s efforts; but after a while it began to 
feel looser to his fingers, and he had just said: ‘I 
shall soon have it done now, Mam,” when the 
mother’s watchful ears heard footsteps advancing 
over the rocks. 

“Into the water, Jamie !” whispered Mam, turn- 
ing sick with terror; ‘‘and don’t speak nor stir till 
I tell thee.” 

Jamie slipped into the water like a young ot- 
ter, and crouched under the lee of the rocky ledge 
on which he had been standing, with nothing but 
his nose and chin exposed to view; while Black 
Steve came striding down, to see that his victim 
was still secure. Having felt at the rope,and sat- 
isfied himself that Mam could not possibly escape, 
Black Steve turned on his heel, and strode back 
slowly over tlie rocks. 

Mam Gurlock breathed once more. ‘Now, 
Jamie, lad, try thy hand at the rope again,” she 
said in a low voice; and Jamie scrambled on to 
the rock, and shook the water carelessly from him 
somewhat after the fashion of a dog, and set to 
work again, with nimble fingers and sharp teeth, to 
free his darling mother. At length the task was 
accomplished, and for the second time that night, 
Mam Gurlock’s bonds fell from her, thanks to the 
aid of Jamie. Although at liberty, she was as far 
from safety as ever, unless she could get back un- 
seen into the light-house ; but how was that to be 
accomplished? . The two men were hard at work 


the outside ladder, up which she must climb unde- 
tected, or her life would not be worth a minute’s 
purchase. Then there was Jamie to be consid- 





“x and try to find a knife again?” + 
*y, lad; the bad men would see thee, and 














ered, who objected strongly to going back to the 
Kelpie Hole, and in his present frame Mam felt 
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patching up the old boat just on the other side of 
the building, within half-a-dozen yards, in fact, of 


it would he dbogerory to leave him. However 
at the risk might be, he must keep her compa- 
OW this time; she could not bear to seek the secu- 
rity of the light-house for herself, and leave him 
out there exposed to so many chances of detec- 
tion. They must be saved together, or they must 
die together. 
Having wrung some of the water out of her 
dress, Mam, followed by Jamie, proceeded to 
creep cautiously on her hands and knees round 
the lower edge of the island, till she came toa 
point that was in a direct line with the entrance- 
ladder, and in full view of both the men, had they 
turned their heads to look. Peering from behind 
a loose fragment of rock, Mam saw the two men 
very intent on the speedy completion of their task, 
Mr. Cris hammering away with might and main, 
while his amiable friend held a huge lantern to 
light him over his work. Mam felt that she could 
hardly have a more favorable opportunity, since 
the noise of the hammering would serve to drown 
any that might be caused by the movements of 
herself or Jamie; but, at the best, it was a dan- 
gerous proceeding. Fortunately, the moon was 
now entirely obscured, otherwise their chances of 
escape would have beenremote indeed. She had 
chosen this point as the most favorable for her pur- 
pose, the ground between the place where she now 
was and the entrance to the light-house being 
thickly strewn with huge boulders, which would 
serve to hide their advance; while in every other 
direction it was quite bare and exposed, except 
immediately at the back of the light-house, from 
which the safest approach might have been made ; 
but there the rocks rose too precipitously, with 
sharp serrated edges, and deep holes between, to 
be ventured over by any one after dark. 

Inch by inch, silently and cautiously, Mam 
Gurlock, with Jamie by her side, but on the side 
furthest removed from the view of the men, 
emerged from the shelter of the rock; and crawled 
across the open space of ground to the next large 
stone; then, after a minute’s rest forward, again 
to the next sheltering spot; and so from one to 
the other, ever nearer the desired haven. While 
they were still some distance from the light-house, 
and at the moment they were half-way between 
two boulders, Mam, with her eye ever on the two 
men, saw Black Steve put down his lantern, and 
turn his face directly towards the spot where they 
then were. Mam’s hand gave Jamie a warning 
squeeze, and mother and son remained as immo- 
vable as though they had been, cut out of stone till 
the danger was over. The black-haired giant 








yawned, scratched his head, stretched out his 
huge arms, and after gazing seaward fora few 
moments, resumed his task of lighting his com- 
panion. If his eyes rested a moment on the re- ‘ 
cumbent figure of Mam Gurlock, it was only as 
they might have rested on any wave-worn boul- 
der, indifferently, and without thought. 

This danger over, Mam and Jamie crept steal- 
thily on their way, reaching at last the foot of the 
light-house without discovery; then Mam, taking 
Jamie on her back, began the ascent of the ladder. 
Step by step upward, as silently as a shadow, she 
had reached the top in safety, and had just swung 
Jamie round from her shoulder, and passed him in 
through the little entrance-door, when Mr. Cris, 
pausing from his work for a moment, turned to 
contemplate the state of the weather; and as he 


| did so, his quick eye caught the outline of some- 


thing dark moving on the ladder. 

‘‘Look to your prisoner, Steve !” he cried, and 
drawing a pistol from his belt, fired. 

The bullet whizzed past Mam Gurlock’s head, 
but did not touch her, and before there was time 
to fire a second shot, she was safe within the light- 
house, with the little iron door shut and bolted 
between herself and her enemies. 

She caught Jamie to her heart, and murmured a 
brief thanksgiving to Heaven; and then her over- 
wrought nerves gave way, and she fell into a sort 
of half-swoon, from which she was aroused, after 
a minute or two, by a violent hammering at the 
iron door. It was Black Steve, furious at her es- 
cape, trying to force an entrance. She had little 
fear that he would effect his purpose, for she knew 
the stout old door would not yield readily. Still, 
there was a possibility that the door might give 
way under the assaults of the furious giant; so 
Mam. follewed hy. Jamie, agended to the room, 
above, and taking down an old blunderbuss which 
hung against the wall, more for ornament than 
use, she proceeded to load it, to the best of her 
knowledge, from the bag of bullets and the pow- 
der-flask in her husband’s chest, which Miles al- 
ways kept there ready for an occasional fowling 
expedition. Thus armed, Mam Gurlock, taking 
Jamie by the hand, went up to the lamp-room, 





determined, should Black Steve break in, and 
such dreadful occasion arrive, to sell her life as 
dearly as possible. She stole out into the gal- 
lery and looked down. He was still hammering 
savagely at the door, but as yet to little purpose, 
while Mr. Cris, on the rocks below, was swearing 
at him for a senseless fool, and vowing that they 
would not have time to finish the boat and get 
clear away, if he delayed a minute longer; but 
Steve was too intent on the accomplishment of his 
revenge to heed the entreaties of his friend. 

Mam crept round to the opposite side of the 
gallery, and straining her eyes without hope or 
expectation, over the dark waste of waters, saw— 
what? A large boat pulling rapidly and steadily 
for the Skeve Mhoil! It was only a few hundred 
yards away, and could be clearly seen, thanks to a 
momentary break in the clouds, through which the 
moonlight streamed full and bright. One long, 
incredulous gaze, as though what she saw were 
merely the phantom of a diseased brain, and then 
Mam Gurlock, with a sob of heartfelt gratitude, 
accepted the appearance as a blessed reality As 
a signal that the boat was seen, she then began to 








toll the large deep-mouthed bell, which was rung 
by the keeper in foggy weather when the lamps 
were invisible, and its solemn tones now boomed 
forth through the quiet night, instinct with dread 
significance to the two wretches on the rocks be- 
low. 

But wary Mr. Cris had also seen what was com- 
ing, and had passed the alarm to Black Steve; 
and as the bell gave forth its first stroke, the two 
|men were pushing their boat down the slanting 
rocks into the sea. Another moment, and they 
were both pulling with desperate energy for the 
shore. But the boat had been badly mended, and 
the water began to come in rapidly, so that Mr. 
Cris had soon to cease from rowing, and occupy 
himself in baling; whilagBlack Steve, notwith- 
standing all his exertion#fcould make but little 





headway with the water-logged craft. Five min- 
utes later, the strange boat rounded the edge of 
the Skeve Mhoil, on its way to the landing-place, 
and next moment a loud shout from its crew an- 
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nounced that the flight of the two men was discov- 
ered, and the boat’s head was at once put round in 
pursuit. 

Black Steve and his companion seemed for a 
minute or two to redouble their efforts to escape, 
and then, as if seeing the utter hopelessness of 
their case, they at once ceased rowing, and sat 
quietly on their oars, as though merely waiting for 
their pursuers to come up to yield themselves into 
their hands. But when the pursuing boat had got 
within a dozen yards of the other, Mr. Cris leaped 
suddenly from his seat, and fired both his pistols 
at the advancing foe; and then with a wild, inar- 
ticulate cry of rage and despair, he leaped head- 
long into the waves, and sank to rise no more. 
Black Steve, unlike his friend, was an excellent 
swimmer, and before the confusion incident on 
the firing of the two pistols among the crew of the 
boat was over, he had slipped quietly into the wa- 
ter, and coming up after a lengthened dive, struck 
out boldly for the shore. The impression among 
the crew of the boat was that both the men were 
drowned; and on finding that the light-house 
boat was on the point of going down, orders were 
at once given to pull back to the Skeve Mhoil. 
The boat and crew proved to be those of a reve- 
nue-cutter, which had picked Abel Rushton as he 
was drifting helplessly past the Giant’s Nose. On 
hearing his story, a had at once been 
made to capture the two villains, and look after 
the safety of Mam Gurlock and her son. 

Leaving two of his crew to look after the light- 
house, the officer in charge of the boat carried 
Mam Gurlock and Jamie ashore, where a search 
was at once instituted for missing Miles. After 
several hours’ search he was found, bound hand 
and foot, in one of the many caves for which that 

art of the coast is noted. He stated that he had 

een set upon by Black Steve and three more 
men, as he was returning from seeing Martin Gil- 
bert safe home; in the scrimmage, he had re- 
ceived a blow on the head which had rendered 
him insensible for some time; and on recovering 
his wits, had found himself tied hand and foot, 
and left in charge of two, out of his four captors. 
On the landing of the revenue cutter’s boat, these 
men had taken the alarm, and left him. 

A few days saw Miles thoroughly recovered 
from his injuries; but the long and severe strain 
on the nerves of his wife was a much more seri- 
ous matter, and several months passed away be- 
fore Mam Gurlock was her old, joyous, buoyant 
self again, and could bear to talk calmly over the 
incidents of that terrible night on the Skeve 
Mhoil. 

The body of Black Steve was washed up, a day 
or two afterwards, several miles down the coast. 
He had been caught by the current, and carried 
away and eek 

The money, in the effort to obtain which Mr. 
Cris and his friend lost their lives, was found in- 
tact on the table of the light-house, where they 
had left it while occupied with the mending of the 
. boat; and when olQ Martin Gilhart died, some 
three years afterwards, the whole amount was left 
as a legacy to Mam Gurlock. 

Many years have elapsed since these events 
took place. Miles Gurlock, a gray-headed man, 
is now head-keeper of the light-house on the 
Skeve Mhoil; while Mam is still alive and hear- 
ty, and as nice an old woman as you need wish to 
see. Jamie is grown up into a stalwart man, al- 
most as big as his father was in his younger days. 
He is a sailor, too, although not in the Greenland 
trade, being, in fact, the much-esteemed captain 
of one of our largest ocean-steamers. It was 
from his own lips 1 heard the narrative which I 
have here attempted to set down, the last time I 
came across with him from—ah, well, never mind 
from where. 
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EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
From our South Carolina Correspondent. 
THE DEAD TEACHER, 

I told you that the black children of Charleston 
are proud of the name of Yankee. They love 
Yankees, and look on them as the people whom 
God has sent to make them free. But above all 
other classes of Yankees, they love those who 
have come from the North to teach them to read 
and write. All this spring they brought us, every 
momning, bouquets of beautiful flowers as tokens 
of their gratitude. 

A short time since one of our teachers died 
suddenly, after a brief Southern fever. She was 
a beautiful and good young lady, from West 
Newton, in Massachusetts. As soon as it was 
known that she was sick, the scholars of her class 
called daily to ask after her and to show their af- 
fection by gifts of flowers. One of them, a girl 
as ‘black as any one could be, used to entreat the 
people that she might see her teacher before she 
died. 

Early one Saturday morning the young teacher 
died. In the hot climate of the South a corpse 
must bé buried at once. So it was made known 
that she would be buried in the afternoon. There 
were large numbers of carriages and saddle-horses 
at the door; the Major General who commanded 
the district was there ; the colonel who command- 
ed the part of the city in which the young lady 
had lived was there—(he was a brother of Mrs. 
Stowe and Henry Ward Beecher;) the colonel 

who commands that gallant regiment that you all 
have heard of—the 54th Mass.—was there; many 
Northern citizens, ll the Northern teachers 
were also there; and after the clergymen had fin- 
ished the services, it was an imposing cortege that 
followed the dead teacher to her grave. No 
greater honors, in a worldly sense, could have 
been paid to any young girl than were paid to this 


touching, most honorable tribute was the crowd 
of colored girls that followed the carriages and 
the horsemen—some of them without bonnets, all 
of them shoeless, most of them poorly clad,—run- 
ning, out of breath, sadly, sadly, to see where 
their teacher was to be laid. 


that district of Charleston whose buildings the 
fire, and shot, and shell, have ruined or wholly 
swept away. The General and the colonels, and 
all the other mourners, passed in; but I staid be- 
hind to see that the truest mourners of all should 
be admitted without hindrance; for the wicked 
prejudices of the whites of this State deprive the 
blacks of every privilege that they dare to deny. 
After I had passed them into the grounds, they 
ran and plucked flowers, and then ranged them- 
selves on the further side of the grave. 
part of the burial-ground had never been used, 
and it had been planted with corn, which was 
growing on it. 
child's height. The earth was thrown up on the 
side where the children were. 
picture more exquisitely beautiful, and tender, 
and sad. Under the corn, some standing, others 
sitting on the fresh, red clay, peeping through the 
stalks, whose broad, green leaves overshadowed 
all of them, their dusky, eager faces alive with 
emotion; behind them the ruins of a Heaven- 
cursed city, whose crimes to these children and 
their race the Lord had punished by sending utter 
desolation into her marts of commerce; on one 
side a Northern General who now ruled the 
haughty people who had disdained the North in 
their days of pride and arrogance; on the other 
side, the mourners, all friends of the colored 
race; and, resting in her coffin, with her hands 
crossed in death, the grave waiting for her, was 
the young martyr who had given her fresh life to 
raise up the fallen people whom our armies and 
our God had freed. 


who sat on the clay at the edge of the corn, sud- 
denly threw a bouquet of flowers into the open 
grave. 
and another, followed his example. 
dust to dust, but beautiful to beautiful. 
her there, with. the flowers resting lightly on her 
coffin, and the earnest, grateful children mourn- 
ing her whom they loved so tenderly, and had 
lost so soon. 


children that their young. teacher 
building was hung heavily with mourning, by the 
direction of the superintendent of the schools. 
As soon as the children were assembled in one 
room,—there were nearly three hundred of them, 
—I tried to tell them about their loss, and what 
lessons it should teach them. But my words 
were few and broken. 
she is dead, than her class wept bitterly, and 
their shrieks and sobs were soon heard in the 
streets. 
black girl that had so often tried to see her wept 
until she swooned, and after she recovered she 
begged that she might be allowed to sleep in the 
class-room of her dead teacher. 


We reached the burial-ground, which is near 


That 


It was already taller than a 


I never saw any 


Slowly the coffin was lowered. A black boy, 


Another child, and another, and another, 
It was not 
We left 


On Monday I went up to her schpol to tell the 
dead. The 





For no sooner had I said, 


They would not be comforted. The 


There was noth- 
ing more done that day. No one, either children 
or teachers, had a heart for any thing but grief. 
So the school was dismissed in tears. 

On that same afternoon, as the sun was setting, 
the young martyr’s scholars met together in the 
burial-ground, and kneeling around her grave, 
they covered the red mound with the fairest flow- 
ers that they could gather in the city. And one 
of them—the same black girl who swooned with 
grief—in her fanciful Southern nature, avows that 
as she looks at the draped desk where her be- 
loved teacher used to sit, she sometimes sees her 
fair spirit seated at it. Surely, if God permits it, 
no purer joy could Miss Allen know than to hov- 
er around the children for whose sake she risked 
and lost her young life, and who loved her and 
cherished her memory with so true, and touching, 
and tender a devotion. Uncie JaMEs. 





ADVENTURE WITH A SHARK. 


Mr. Pound was the “gunner” of an English 
man-of-war, named the Fawn. Being a very ex- 
pert diver, he had been employed to recover the 
treasure from the Peninsular and Oriental compa- 
ny’s. ship Ava, wrecked a few years ago on the 
coast of Ceylon. Having, in a gutta percha 
dress, made his way into the saloon, he was busy 
searching for the bullion, when, to his horror, he 
saw a huge ground-shark come sailing in at the 
door. ith great presence of mind he lay mo- 
tionless on the locker, and watched it silently and 
grimly cruising about. One can well imagine his 
feelings when he saw its cold, green eyes fixed 
upon him, and felt it pushing against the leaden 
soles of his boots, and rubbing against his dress, 
the slightest. puncture in which would have been 
certain destruction. 

After ten minutes of suspense, which must! 
have seemed an age, during which the monster | 
came back twice or thrice to have another look at | 
him, Mr. Pound’s courage and coolness were re- | 
menses by seeing him steering his way back as’ 

e came. 








Northern maiden. But to my mind, the most 


Afterward he always armed himself with a 


large dagger when he went down to the wreck, | her from the Bible. It seemed to give the ola 
from which he recovered altogether $1,100,000, lady a good deal of comfort. I can’t tell you how 
having spent eight hundred and fifty hours under | much she thanked me.” 

water. He had also some narrow escapes, at} The third said: “I went walking along t}, 
times, from the opening and shutting of the iron| street wondering what I could do. A gentleman 
plates of the ship, as they worked with the roll of| called me, and asked me to hold his horse, | 
the sea. The air-pipe was twice sévered from his|did. He gave mea penny. I have brought jt 
helmet; but fortunately slackening, it warned the | with me to put into the missionary box.” 

eople above to lose no time in rescuing him from| ‘I was walking with my eyes open and my 
is perilous position. hands ready, as you told us,” said the four 
“when I saw a little boy crying because he l,j 
lost a penny in the gutter. I told him not to 
for I would help him find the money. I did fj 
it, and the little chap dried up his tears, and my 
off feeling very happy.” 

The fifth said: ‘‘I saw my mother was very 
tired one day. The baby was cross, and mother 
looked tired and sad. I asked her to put the by. 
by into my little wagon. She did, and I gay 
him a grand ride round the garden. If you haj 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


he has paid for his Companion. heard him crow, and seen him clap his hands 
No other receipt is given. teacher, it would have done you good; and (0), 
* om mach brighter my mother looked when I took 
A the baby in-doors again !” 
OUR OLD CAT. So whe ‘for Gs lads. Their teacher was 
We have an old cat, more pleased than I can tell you, to find that the 
She sleeps in the barn on the hay; boys were learning so quickly and well how to be 
And she eats in a trice useful, for he felt sure that haying tasted how 
All the dear little mice 4: 
'That happen to fall in her way. good it is to do good, they would, as they grew 
up, go on doing good; and who can tell how 
much, for God always helps and blesses those who 
try to do what Jesus Christ did, for he always 
‘‘went about doing good.” 
Now, my young reader, ask yourself the ques. 
tion, ‘‘What can I do?” 
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She's the slyest of cats; 
She chases the rats 
Till they're frightened almost into fits ; 
Not a kernel of corn 
Can they lay their paws on, 
Though they live by the use of their wits. 


She roams in the woods, 
Where the pretty young birds 

Are ba my their first airy flight;, 
she seeks the red-breast 





In its nice, shady nest, 
And breaks up its home with delight. 


A guerilla she; 
There is not a tree 
Where the birds are secure with their young; 
And the squirrels peep out, 
‘With a lingering doubt, 
From their covert the branches among. 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


In a notice of the return of the Irish Legion to 
New York last Tuesday, and the excitemen 
among their friends at the depot at Jersey City 
the New York World introduces the following 
affecting narrative : } 
An old and feeble man, humbly attired, and 
companied by his granddaughter, a little girl o 
eight years or thereabouts, stood leaning again 
the railing outside of the depot. His son, 
gallant young Irishman, had left his home anj 
motherless child under the protection of his age 
father in Boston, to assist in the defence of th 
national symbol, the Stars and Stripes, two ye 
o, and the old man had not heard from the bo 
of whom he was so fond, the staff of his declinin: 
, years, since the battle of Hatcher's Run. Still 
ns. H.C. Ganpyzx. | Supposing that his boy's letters might have mi 
sa os he _ come from Boston—a long di 
tance foran old man like him—and _ had brougi 
THE ARAB FAMILY. with him his little grandchild, to welcome hon 
Our cut presents a pretty oriental scene; 


her father as he stepped off the train at Jers 
though we somewhat doubt if all the Arab men|City. Among the crowd of people who ve 
look as well as Shiek Ibreehm, who sits in the aa for Po cae ana our couple were m 
foreground, with his long chibbuk, or Ben Shohar | were undisturbed by ten pe taco 
and Sidi Hassan, his nephews, or his young sons}jng. Presenthy the whistle of the locomotive w: 
Selim and Hamet, listening to him, oy if all Arab | heard, and the train dashed into the station ami 
women are as handsome as Thirsah, Selim’s wife, |the cheers and plaudits of the multitude. 
who sits upon the camel, or if all- Arab children, ae mig eae tpar atts pe of the he 
even, are as beautiful as hers, little Fatima and} ang aa kisses by poe nga an seg Soe 
Ismayl, who nestle in their snug baskets on each| The old man, hearing the shouts and tum 
side of the creature’s hump. Thirsah does not| asked of the little girl: ‘‘Molly, darling, do 
wear her veil close as the eastern women almost see Phelim ota : : : 
always do, for the men who are with her are all lot ,- pine we » I can’t see him—there's such 
her relatives. The family are about to set out for} The old man, now thoroughly aroused from 
a new encampment, in company with others of| reverie, hobbled along as well as he could tor 
their tribe whom we see in the distance. the platform where the soldiers were collecte 
It is curious and pleasing to know that the |™%sily congratulating each other, and speaki 
Arab family to-day is almost exactly what the 
Arab family was thirty-five centuries ago, and 
our young friends who look at Shiek Ibreehm and 
his group of kindred, may as well think that they 


to the nearest one, asked him if he knew “Phel 
McGinnis, of the ——th Regiment, and where 

see Job, or Jacob, or Laban with his family 

around him. 


Neighbor Gray has a son 
Who is cruel for fun, 
A bad, wicked boy, it is plain; 
I've heard him tell hes, 
I've seen him pin flies 
And leave them alive in their pain. 


We forgive the old cat 
All her prowling, for that 

Is the way God designs her to live; 
But a bright, thinking lad, 
Who is wilfully bad 

And cruel, we cannot forgive. 


How lovely and fair 
This world would appear 
If each one were governed by love! 
Ah, then let us seek 
So to think, act and speak 
That God can look down and a 
y School Ad t 


—" 








he hiding himsel’ that he doesn’t come out tot 
ould man.” 

The soldier did not know Phelim, and 
about to tell him so, when another of the gr 
with a troubled face stepped forward. “I inf 
Phelim McGinnis, and he was as brave a boy 
iver stepped on two feet. Are you his {athe 
ould man ?” 

‘Yis,” said the old man, ‘my name is Mich 
McGinnis, and this is Phelim’s child,” shoving! 
ward the little girl, who was busily engaged 
sucking her finger ends. ‘‘But where is Phelim 
said he, in an alarmed tone. 

‘‘Why,” said the soldier, in a cautious man 
‘‘whin did ye have a line from Phil, old man? 

‘‘Sorrow a line this four long months, and 
cum all the way from Boston to surprise the by 

“Well,” said the soldier, ‘I suppose I migit 
well tell-ye firsht as lasht. Poor Phil was sti” 
ded as a nail at Hatcher’s Run from a piece 
shell that the rebils pitched acros our lines,# 
bere is a lock of poor Phil’s hair, God be mem 
to his sowl !” 

The old man seemed to be sinking throug)! 
earth, his knees shook, and his vision be 
dazed and dim, as the soldier unfolded the " 
rowful tale, and the little girl, seeing ber ¢ 
father totter, began to cry in a piteous mM 
without knowing why. The kind-hearted 
carried the old man to a seat, and placing © 
upon it brought him to his senses by J ry 
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“AND WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 


One Sabbath afternoon a teacher and his class 
of boys were reading the third chapter of St. 
Luke. When they had gone through it, the 
teacher, as his good custom was, began to explain 
it. He reminded them how the people, and the 

ublicans, and the soldiers, came to John the 

aptist on the banks of the river Jordan, asking 
him this question: ‘‘And what shall we do?” 
John told them what they should do. ‘‘Now,” 
said the teacher, ‘suppose you were to ask me 
this question, I should’say, ‘You can be useful ; 
that is, you can do some good if you try. If you 
cannot do some great thing, you can do a little 
thing, and that would be something.’ ” 

The boys said nothing, but the teacher saw by 
their looks that they thought he was mistaken. 
Clearly, they did not believe they could be of any 
use, so he added, ‘‘Well, only try.” 

‘‘How shall we try?” asked one of the boys, 
timidly. ‘ 

‘“‘Keep your eyes open and your hands ready 
all this week, and tell me next Sunday if you 
have not managed to be useful in some way or : 
other,” said the teacher. application of cold water, the little gi 

“We will,” replied the boys. meanwhile clinging to her protector, and 50 

The next Sabbath those boys gathered round /| wildly. When the old man awoke, and gu 
their teacher with —s faces and eyes so full realize the sense of his utter desolation 
of life they fairly twinkled. He smiled and said, | reavement, the scene was terrible. — 1 
“Ah, I see by your looks that you all have some-| _Utterance came slowly, as he said: “Well 
thing to tell me.” |miver bind a knee agin to a priest, for 

‘‘We have, sir. We have,” replied the boys, in| wasn't a night nor morning that I didn't 9 
chorus. | pather and ave for poor Phil, and now he's” 

Then each one told his story. How among a lot of strangers, and miver © 

I,” said one, ‘thought I would go to the well | chance to | ‘God have mercy on MY 4 
for a pail of water every morning, to save my | Well, well,:I wonder what's the use of Md 
mother trouble and time. She thanked me so ould wretch like me now—and here is poor ald 
much and was so greatly pleased that I mean to darling, without bit or sup, and I am 100 
keep on doing it for her.” : | work—my day is gone by.” 1a b 

‘And I,” said another, “‘thought of a poor old’ “To loek at the poor old man wou br 
woman whose eyes were too dim to read. I went melted a stone, and the soldiers standing a 
to her house every night, and read a chapter to hearing the case, contributed liberally 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





paying his way back to Boston. And this is but | 


‘Don't cry, auntie,” said the child, ‘for she has 


ing? It is making wrong appear right. It is 


one of a thousand little episodes continually oc- all the flowers she wants now, and she is never dodging the truth, and, of course, trying to de- 


curring to show the waste of war as our boys 
come marching home. | 
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CHANGED HIS TONE. 

Politeness is a safe rule every where, and! 
though it is true we do not always find it in great | 


men, it is generally the fact that a really great’ ood children; and we are going sometime, aint) the kind, to divert the attention of the scholars | 
man of rough manners shows his roughness as! we, Allie?” And the two went down the walk! from their lessons.” 


much to his official superiors as to his inferiors. 
Gen. Jackson treated every body alike, and when 
he was only an army officer talked as savagely to 
the President as he did to any of his subalterns. 
The following by an army correspondent shows 
how one of our Generals got himself in an awk- 
ward position by standing on his dignity : 

I heard, while at Pillow, an anecdote of Gen. 
Pope—an: officer of ability, but sometimes a very 
unpleasant man, with a pompous and hectoring 
manner—which will bear repetition. While at 
his headquarters the General was approached by 
a rather small, plain-looking and entirely unas- 
suming man, in citizen’s attire, with the question: 

“Are you Gen. Pope, sir?” 

“That is my name,” was the answer, in rather 
a repelling tone. 

«“T would like to see you, then, on a matter of 
business.” 

“Call on my adjutant, sir; he will arrange any 
business you may have.” 

“But I wish to have a personal conversation 
with you.” 

“See my adjutant,” in an authoritative voice. 

“But—” 

“Did I not tell you to see my adjutant? Trou- 
ble me no more, sir,” and Pope was walking 
away. 

“My name is Scott, General,” quietly remarked 
the small, plain man. 

“Confound you! What do I care,” thundered 
Pope, in a rising passion, ‘‘if your name is Scott, 
or Jones, or Jenkins, or Snooks, for the matter of 
that? See my adjutant, I tell you, fellow! Leave 
my presénce !” 

“I am,” continued the quiet man, in his quiet 
way, ‘‘the Assistant Secretary of War, and—” 

What a revolution those simple words made in 
the General’s appearance and manner. 

His angry, haughty, domineering air was dis- 
pelled in a moment, and a flush of confusion 
passed over his altered face. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Scott, I had no idea 
whom I was addressing. Pray be seated: I shall 
be happy to grant you an interview at any time.” 

Possibly a very close observer might have seen 
a faint, half-contemptuous smile on the Secre- 
tary’s lips, though he said nothing, but began to 
unfold his business without comment. 

After that unique interview Pope and the As- 
sistant Secretary were very frequently together, 
and I venture to say the latter had no reason sub- 
sequently to complain of the General's rudeness. 
—Julius Henri Browne. 





HISTORY OF A DRINKING CLUB. 


Read this, and see how long people can follow 
iniquity and prosper: 


Some years ago, in a large town in the west of 
Scotland, there existed a drinking club of up- 
ward of twenty members, all of whom belonged 
to the middle classes of society. This club had a 
great influence in municipal affairs, and several 
of its members were elected to fill posts in the 
town council. 

The drinking was carried on to a fearful extent 
in the tavern where they met. The members 
were to be found often in the club at all hours of 
night and day. Their drinking was often con- 
nected with such noisy mirth as to.attract the at- 


tired, and will never be sick any more.” 
‘‘Who told you all this?” I inquired, stooping | 


| down to kiss the flowers, and the sweet little faces, ‘‘Mother,” she said, ‘tis not writing on a slate to | 
| | sg 


that looked so sympathizingly up to mine. | 

“Why, grandma used to tell us about it every 
day, until one morning she went to sleep, and! 
they carried her away. And she said we might | 
come and live with her too, by-and-by, if we were | 


| 


singing, in their clear, sweet voices, 

“T have a grandma in the promised land; | 
My grandma calls me, and I must go;” 
a verse of their own rendering, which they had 
added to the hymn. | 


“T have a father in the promised land.” 


I had mourned a dead mother. Bitter tears | 
and anguish of heart had been poured out as I 
thought of her dark, cold, dreary resting-place. 
But there was no grave, no dead’ grandmother to 
these trustful, hopeful little ones. I accepted the 
lesson. My tears were dried. I have no dead 
mother, I said. She lives in the ‘promised land.” 
—AIndependent. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN: 





WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


“Little sparrow, come here and say, 
What you're doing all the day?” 


“O, I fly over hedges and ditches to find 

A fat little worm, or a fly to my mind; 

And I carry it back to my own pretty nest, 

For the dear litle pets that I warm with my breast; 

For antil I can teach them the way how to fly, 

If I did not feed them, my darlings would die. 

How glad they all are when they see me come home, 

And each of them chirps, “Give me some! Give me some!” 


“Little lamb, come here and say, 
What you're doing all the day?” 


“Long enough before you wake 
Breakfast I am glad to take 

In the meadow, eating up 
Daisy, cowslip, buttercup; 
Then about the fields I play: 
Frisk and scamper all the day. 
When I'm thirsty I can drink 
Water at the river's brink. 
When at night I go to sleep, 
By my mother I must keep; 

I am safe enough from cold 

At her side within the fold.” 


“Little bee, come here and say, 
What you're doing all the day.” 


*“O, every day, and all day long, 
Among the flowers you hear my song; 
I creep in every bud I see, 

And all the honey is for me; 

I take it to the hive with care, 

And give it to my brothers there, 

That when the winter time comes on, 
And all the flowers are dead and gone, 
And the wild wind is cold and rough, 
The busy bees may have enough.” 


“Little fly, come here and say, 
What you're doing all the day.” 


“O, Lam a gay and merry fly; 

I never do anything, no, not I. 

I go where I like, and I stay where I please, 

In the heat of the sun, or the shade of the trees, 
On the window-pane or the cupboard shelf, 
And | care for nothing except mysclf. 

I cannot tell, it is very true, 

When the winter comes what I mean to do; 
And I very much fear, when I'm getting old, 

I shall starve with hunger, or die with cold!” 


—_+o>——. 
SCHOOL TROUBLES. 


Ellen was ten years old when she went to Miss 
Weston’s school. She knew some of the schol- 
ars, and they were glad to see her. She hoped 
her seat would be near them. It was not next; 
but Katy Jones sat before her, and May Cox be- 
hind her. There was a large playground with an 
old elm-tree in the middle of it, and four swings. 


she said, when she went home. 

Of course, among the rules there was one 
against whispering. Before closing in the after- 
noon, Miss Weston asked those who had whis- 
pered during the day to rise. 
scholars to keep their own accounts, and ex- 





tention of the passers-by. The club was broken 
up. Two of its members were sent to a lunatic 
asylum. One jumped from a window and killed 
himself; one walked or fell into the water and 
was drowned; one was found dead in a public 
house; one died of delirium tremens; upward of 
ten became bankrupt; four died ere they had 
lived half their days. 
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GRANDMA HAS ONLY MOVED TO 
HEAVEN. 


‘Wouldn’t you like to see grandma’s flowers, 


auntie ?” asked little Nellie, on the afternoon of 


my arrival at her father’s house. 
I looked into the child’s upturned face inquir- 


ingly. Her grandma, my own dear mother, had 


been dead nearly two months; what had she to 
do with earthly flowers ? 


“Perhaps you think I haven’t any grandma,” 
said the child, apparently comprehending my 


look; *‘but I have; she has only moved to heaven ; 
she went in the s ring, before the flowers came, 
but then she has th 

her face brightened at the thought, for she knew 


how grandma loved flowers, and she loved grand- 


ma dearl 


y: 
“Yes, I will go,” I said, taking the proffered | girls, and big 
“Allie go and see ganma’s flowers too,” lisped | essary rules. After school May asked Ellen what 


rise.” 


‘IT know I shall like my school, dear mother,” 


She trusted her 


pected them to tell the truth. Sometimes Miss 
Weston said, ‘‘All those who have whispered to- 
day may rise;” and sometimes she said, ‘All 
those who have made communications to-day may 


ceive. 

Ellen was not convinced. When she got home, 
the girls, communicating ?” | 
**T should think it was,” answered her mother. 

“Is not talking with your fingers communi-| 
cating ?” 
“Yes,” said mother, ‘‘or doing any thing of 


“Then I must quit that sort of thing,” said El- | 
len; and she meant to tell Katy and May so. 
But the very next day, and before she had time, 
May wrote a question on the slate, and lest she 
should be affronted, Ellen answered it, and by so 
doing, rose for breaking the rules. 

‘What did you jump up for, Ellen?” asked 
May. Ellen told her and Katy. 

‘*You are a little Miss Particular,” cried May, 
spitefully. 
“Miss Particular!” echoed Katy, turning up 
her nose. 

It hurt Ellen’s feelings very much. ‘‘I did not 
want to act a lie,” said the little girl; ‘my con- 
science tells me to speak the truth always, even 
when it is against myself; but in future I mean 
to try not to break the rules at all.” 

The girls treated Ellen coldly for some days, 
and she had two or three cries about it; but El- 
len was willing to suffer for the truth’s sake rather 
than give in. She was firm; and in spite of her 
outward trials, God put peace and comfort in her 
heart. There was blue sky there. Well-doing 
always brings its own sweet reward. 

And in the end Ellen’s conduct won the respect 
and love of her school-mates. ‘I believe Ellen 
Robert’s word next to the Bible,” said one of the 
girls, the other day. 
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WORTH IMITATING. 


‘‘Be courteous,” the Bible says. That means, 
be kind in your manners as well as kind in your 
hearts. By observing this rule you will make 
people love you, and so you will be able to doa 
great deal of good. If ever you are inclined to 
be cross and hateful to your playmates think of 
little George. 


George had company. Lucy and Mary, and 
James and Andrew, came to spend the afternoon 
withhim. He tried to make them very happy. He 
offered them the best seats; he let them see his 
prettiest playthings. In showing them a picture- 
book, he held the book so that they could see par- 
ticularly well. He was attentive to each one. 

One day George saw an old man sitting on the 
rocks in the ,sun, and he thought, ‘Poor old 
man!” He stopped, and taking off his hat, ‘‘Are 
you pretty well, sir?” he asked. 

‘*T am as well as an old man can expect to be, 
I thank you,” said he. 

“Can I help you, sir?” asked the little boy. 

“T believe not,” said the old man, smiling. 
am ‘most home, and then all will be well.” 

George thought he meant his house; but it was 
his heavenly home he meant. 

‘‘Good-by, sir,” said the little fellow, putting 
on his hat and going, for he did not want to be 
troublesome. 

“God bless you, sonny,” said the old man 
pleased with the kindness of the little stranger. 

The aged are often passed by with no notice or 
attention at all. George had been taught to be 
respectful and attentive to old people. Indeed, 
the kind heart, from which true politeness springs, 
is kind and polite to every one. 

Do you think such behavior is lovely ?— 
Child’s Paper. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so combined with 
other substances of still greater alterative power as to afford an 
effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sutier from Stru- 
mous complaints, and that one which will aecomplish their cure 
must prove, as this has, of immense service to this large class of 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this compound 
will do it has been proven by experiment on many of the worst 
cases to be found in the following complaints : — 


DRL APPLEBYS 
AFRICAN SPECIFIC, 
A SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY 


—FOR— 


DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA MORBUS, CHOLERA, 


CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH AND BOW- 
ELS, CHOLIC, VOMITING, SEA SICKNESS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND OTHER 
SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS 
DEBILITY,. 


It is particularly adapted to the cure of 
SUMMER COMPLAINT, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
TEETHING, 
DIARRH@A, 


And Similar Diseases of Children. 
It being very pleasant to take, and mild in its operation. 


We make a few extracts from the many Certificates received in 
Savor of this truly excellent Medicine : 


Mr. I. LEFAVOUR, JR., of Salem, Mass., writes: “I had heen 
a severe sufferer for more than three years from Chronic Dysen- 
tery, contracted in the East Indies. 1 commenced taking your 
Specific, and by strictly observing the directions 1 soon found 
myself growing better. It is now with a heart full of gratitude 
that 1 feel myself wholly free from all symptoms of the disease, 
and can take my usual food, and sleep at night oomfortably.” 


Dr. J. S. SMITH, of Randolph, Vt., writes that he has used 
the Specific in many cases of Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus and 


other Bowel Complaints with the most satisfactory results. 


Dr. STONE, of East Boston, says: “I can safely recommend 
the African Specifie as a safe and effectual remedy for diseases 
of the Bowels, and desire that it may be more generally known 


to the public.” 


Rev. R. C. MILLS, Pastor of,the First Baptist church, Salem, 
writing of the case of a friend; says: “ti have seen him restored 
in a few weeks from a state of extreme debility to a comfortable 
degree of health, by the use of your Diarrhea Specific.” 


Mr. D. F. WARD, writing from California, says: “I have 
used the African Specific in numerous cases, some of them the 
worst I have ever seen, and it has not yet failed to effect a speedy 
and permanent cure.” 





Prepared and for sale at wholesale and retail by 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 

18 TREMONT STREET........... eeeee. BOSTON, 
Sold by Druggists generally. 
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SUPERB COLLECTIONS OF PIANO 
MUSIC. 


HOME CIRCLE; Marches, Waltzes. Four-Hand Pieces, &c., 
2vols. SHOWER OF PEARLS; Vocal Duets, with Piano Acc, 
SILVER CHORD; Piano Songs, Quartets, Duets, &c. OPER- 
ATIC PEARLS; Vocal Beauties of the Best Operas, Piano Acc. 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG; with Piano Acc. Price of each, - 
Plain, $2,50; Cloth, 3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by all Music 
dealers. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

3l—tf 277 Washington Street. 





JOY TO THE WORLD. . 
Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer! 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL REMEDY. 


Opinions of the Press. 

We presume no medical preparation ever offered to the public 
has been more thoroughly tested than Perry Davis’ PAIN KILL- 
Ek. Thousands of persons, were they called on to do so, would 
cheerfully testify that they had used it for various ills with the 
most satisfactory success. It is within our knowledge that an 
immense amount of suffering has been relieved by it. Its pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Perry Payis & Son, save no pains or expense in 
order to satisfy the public. Being strictly honorable men, they 
observe the utmost uniformity in the manufacture of their cele- 
brated Pain Killer. The materials of which it is composed are 
carefully selected- none but the best quality being used. By 
these means, the high reputation which the Pain Killer has long 
since acquired, is at all times triamphantly sustained. In view 
of these tacts, we are by no means surprised to learn that Messrs, 
Davis & Son's sales are constantly increasing. While we con- 
gratulate our friends generally that so valuable a preparation as 
the Pain Killer is placed within their reach, we must be permit 
ted to rejoice at the well-merited success of its liberal and enter- 
prising proprietors.—Providence General Advertiser. 


PERRY Davis’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER.—Voluntary, consci-: 
entiously, and with mach pleasure, we recommend to our read- 
ers the above named medicine. We speak from our own obser- 
vation and experience, when we say that it removes pain as if by 
magic, from all parts of the body, and is the best remedy in use 
for checking qjarrhvea and removing the premonitory symptoms 
of cholera. It is applied both internally and externally, with the 
best effects, and none who have used the Pain Killer would be 
willingly without it constantly in their houses.—Cincinnati Eve- 
ning Nonpareil. 


We are glad to learn thatthe Parn KILLER (Perry Davis’) is 
having so large a sale in our city. We have every reason to be- 
lieve it to be almost a never-failing cure for pain, and as such is 
a meiicine no family should be without.—JAonireal Pilot. 


Davis’ Palin KILLER.—Whatever may be the prejudice enter- 
tained against a great many patent medicines, we can ourselves 
bear testimony to the efficacy of this article. We have seen its 
magic effect in soothing the severest pain, in a great many cases, 
and know it to be a good article for the uses and purposes to 
which it is devoted, and even in cases where it may not prove in- 
fallible, it possesses the rare virtue of doing no injury.—Cincin- 
nati Dispatch. 


The Pain Killer is sold by all the principal Druggists through- 
out the United States and Canadas. 29—6w 





em all the time up there ;” and 


May Cox, who sat behind Ellen, had a small 
slate, on which she often wrote and passed it to 
Ellen to read and answer; and Ellen did. Ellen 
sometimes doubted whether this was right. Katy 
also often taiked a good deal with her fingers in 
deaf and dumb style, which Ellen found she was 
expected to answer; and 


her, she answered in the same way. 
sometimes doubted if that was right. 

When Miss Weston said, ‘‘Let those who have 
whispered rise,” neither May nor Katy rose, nor 


as she was an obliging | 
little girl, and loved to do what was expected of| 
But Ellen | 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, Pim- 
les, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions. St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or 
Srysipeias, Tetter, or Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, &c. 

Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and are 
often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. When you bave used AYER's — then, and not 
till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla, For minute 

articulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer's Amer- 
can Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis 
to all who call for it. 

AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from disordered stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 

etite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
‘or a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 





did 
ing signs with one’s fingers was not whispering, 
was it = 

But when she altered her words, 
‘‘Let those who have made communications rise,” 








arose. May jerked her down. Ellen hardly 
'knew what to do. She, however, stood up. 
| Miss Weston looked sorry. I am afraid little 
girls, often forget how it grieves 
| their teachers to bave them break good and nec- 


& wee thing, scarcely two years old, who came |in the world she stood up for. ‘‘Because,” said 


toddling towards us with outstretched arms. So/ Ellen, ‘‘it seems to me writing on the slate is} 


another tiny hand was clasped, and we three went | making communications.” 


into the garden. 


“These are grandma's,” said my little attend-| communications, and making 


Pooh,” cried May, ‘whispering is making 


ant, pointing to the flowers that bordered the whispering; don’t you know that, Ellen?” 


walk we were just entering. ‘‘She planted them| “ 
all herself, just before she went to, the promised | writing on the slate communicating, May ?” asked | 


d to live.” 


These flowers, then, my dear mother had| 


lanted with her own feeble, tremblin 
t was her last woxk,—a work she 


es,” answere: 


Ellen, humbly. 
| Ellen. 


for she knew she should not watch their growth, | umph, ‘don’t be a little Miss Particular.” 


she should not see them bud or blossom. 


| May, you see, equivocated. What is equivocat- 








llen; because writing on the slate or mak- | Ee 
| Prepared by Dr. J. 


and said, | 
| 
Ellen got up. May pulled her back. Still Ellen 


I OF THE SCALP. 
! 





communications is 


“But is not 


“Is writing on the slate whispering? I should | , 
hands. like to know,” asked May. aa 
always, ‘‘No,” answered Ellen. 


loved; but this time she had done it for others,! ‘Well, then,” cried May, with an air of trie 


pleasantly, and they ure the best Aperient in the worid for all 
rposes of a fam! y physic. 
3. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
31—2meow 





KENNEDY’S 
| HAIR GROWER, 


[ A RADICAL CURE FOR BALDNESS, AND ALL DISEASES 





This preparation will not change the color of a single hair. It 
will cleanse the scalp and pramote the growth of healthy hair. 


It is the best Tonic for the Hair Follicles and Roots ever known. 
{ One bottle will keep the head clear of Dandruff for a year. 


Price One Dollar. 
MANUFACTURED BY DonaLp KENNEDY, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN & co., M.S. BURR & CO., and 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 40—ly 





| “ECONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by baying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 


A NEW ARTICLE OF DIET. 


“With that remarkable estimation of the greatness of small 
things, which is one of the most valuable of his many high intel- 
lectual qualities, and with a tender appreciation of the impor- 
tance of small people, Baron Liebig devotes a special articie in 
an English scientific periodical to the description of a new article 
of diet whicn he conceives to be the most fitting substitute for the 
natural nutriment for those children who are by circumstances 
robbed of their mother’s milk. It is well known that cow's milk 
does not adequately represent the milk of a healthy woman, and 
when wheaten flour is added, as it commonly is, Liebig points 
out that, although starch be not unfitting for the nourishment of 
the infant, the change of it into sugar in the stomach during di- 
gestion imposes an unnecessary labor on the organization, which 
will be spared it if the starch be beforehand transformed into the 
soluble forms of sugar and dextrine. This he effects by adding 
to the wheaten flour a certain quantity of malt. As wheaten 
fiour and malt flour contain less alkali than woman's milk, he 
supplies this when preparing the soup. 

“The inducement for his making the soup was that one of his 
grand-children could not be suckled by its mother, and that an- 
other required, besides his mother’s milk, a more concentrated 

in both. cases, as well as in other families where it had 
been introduced, the soup proved an excellent food, the children 
thrived perfectly well, and many a got suffering disappeared 
after some weeks’ use of the soup. e often takes it prepared 
with ten parts of milk and two parts of malt flour, with tea, for 
his breakfast. He adds that ‘Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most renowned 
physician in Munich, has induced the apothecaries of the town 
to keep for sale the mixture so as to be accessible at all times.’ 
The mult flour ought to be always freshly made trom the malt.” 


We copy the above notice from the London Lancet, and are 
glad to be informed that the celebrated chemists, Messrs. James 
R. Nichols & Co., of this city, are busily engaged in putting up 
the Liebig food. We are informed that they are the first and 
only party to place this valuable article within reach of the pub- 
lic. As it is universally recommended by physicians, the sale 
will not be confined to a section, but must at once become uni- 
versal. The price per package is only 25 cents.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 23—3m 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
: SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Men and hg are MAKING Money withthe LOWE PRESS 
8 


by which C , Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

















will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. 18—3m 


Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., . 
18—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 3, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 








THE AMERICAN NAVY 


Is in course of reduction to the necessities of a 
peace establishment,—undergoing the same pro- 
cess that is making our army, comparatively 
speaking, a small force. 

When at its highest point, during the late war, 
the navy contained about 65,000 men,—seamen, 
marines and landsmen; and this number is to 
be reduced to either 12,000 or 15,000 men,— 
accounts vary as to the precise figures. The 
change will be great, but it will not be beyond 
«what is required by circumstances. 

When the war began, the navy consisted of but 
a few vessels manned by but few persons; and 
most of the vessels we had were not adapted to 
the requirements of modern warfare. In four 
years the number of vessels had been increased 
to about 600, and the number of men, as above 
stated, to 65,000, or more. 

The change was not less striking in respect to 
the character and power of the vessels employed. 
The most powerful vessels of the old school would 
have been found mere canal-boats alongside of 
third-rates of the new school. It has been said 
that Lord Nelson’s fleet at Trafalgar could have 
annihilated all the navies of Athens and Car- 
thage, Genoa and Venice, in half an hour. No 
doubt it could; and half a dozen vessels that now 
belong to our navy could annihilate, not only 
Lord Nelson’s fleet, but those which fought 
against it thrown in, in quarter of an hour. This 
is no boasting. It is the simple statement of a 
truth, and means that we build impervious ships, 
and mount them with guns such as it would have 
astonished Nelson had they been mentioned to 
him. 

The introduction of monitors into our navy was 
a great event. The arrival of the original Mon- 
itor in Hampton Roads, just after the enemy had 
sent out their iron-plated Merrimack, was provi- 
dential. It was, we are convinced, to our civil 
war, what the coming up of the Prussians was to 
the battle of Waterloo. The rebel craft had al- 
ready destroyed some of our finest ships, and if 
she had had two days more in which to operate, 
it is not unlikely that she would have ruined our 
cause for the time. The Monitor spoilt her game, 
and other monitors helped to spoil the entire 
game of the rebels. 

The services of the navy in the war were pro- 
digious, almost inappreciable, and quite beyond 
the power of any man to exaggerate. They were 
so great, so valuable, so .peculiar in their nature, 
and told so effectively against the enemy at their 
most important points, that it is no exaggeration 
to say that if they had not been performed, the | 
war would, most likely, have ended in failure 
to us, 





The navy blockaded twenty-five hundred miles 
of coast, including all the Southern ports that did | 
not early fall into our hands. It nearly sealed up | 
every avenue of foreign trade with the rebels, and | 
made blockade-breaking a most perilous business. | 
Most of those British ships which sought to get | 
into Southern ports were captured, or destroyed, | 
or made to turn back. Had half of them got in, | 
the rebels, perhaps, would have been fighting at 
this moment; for it was largely the want of sup- 
plies that caused them to give up the contest last | 
spring. Could they have obtained food, clothing, 
arms and ammunition, the war would have gone 
on. They possessed abundance of cotton, and | 
cotton was and is in such demand that it could 
purchase any thing. Why, then, did the rebels | 
not get supplies? Because our navy was too 
strong for them, keeping their cotton in the coun- 
try, and supplies out of it. 





| rivers must be in the recollection of most persons. | 


It was there employed by that noble and skilful | 
leader, Rear Admiral Foote, one of the truest he- | 
roes of the war; and he was followed by Admiral | 
Porter, who nobly maintained a noble historical | 
name. Half our success, at least in the West 
and Southwest, was due to the navy, from the day 
of Fort Henry’s fall to the day of the fall of Gal- 
veston. The navy, after the Mississippi's course 
had been conquered, kept that mighty stream in 
the nature of a big ditch between the two sections 
of Secessia. The rebels could not send men or! 
cattle from the Southwest to Virginia, and that 
was a serious evil to them. | 

Nor was the navy less useful in the work of 
protecting our commerce. Many rebel cruisers | 
were taken, in the early part of the war; and the, 
Alabama was destroyed, after a gallantly-fought | 
action, by the Kearsarge, commanded by Capt. | 
Winslow. The Alabama did our commerce con-| 
siderable damage before she was herself ‘‘in the | 
deep bosom of the ocean buried ;” but she would | 
have been ten times more destructive had she not 
been constantly compelled to be on her guard 
against our cruisers. To conclude, we think the 
navy is entitled to the highest praise, because it 
did the highest services, and did them in a man- 
ner that greatly increased their worth. The 
country ought to be grateful, and to reward well 
those who have served it so worthily. 








VARIETY. 





MIRIAM’S WOE. 


Miriam by the planter's doof, 
Her child upon her knee, 

Sat as the twilight gathered round 
The vale of Macoochee. 


Sat with an anguish in her eyes 
And forehead bended low— 

Sat like a statute carved in stone, 
All pallid with her woe. 


By dark bayou and cypress swamps, 
By rice-tield and laguon, 

Her soul went wandering to the land 
That scorches in the noon. 


And on the lover of her youth 
She turned her patient eyes, 

And saw him sad, and taint, and sick, 
Beneath those alien skies, 


She saw him pick the cotton-blooms, 
And cut the sugar-cane, 

A ring of iron on his wrist, 
And round his heart a chain. 


She saw him when his work was done, 
Sit down in some lone piace, 

To dream of her, and weep for her, 
His hands across his face! . 


She heard the dear old violin 
That he was wont to play 

At twilight. in their courting-time, 
When life was sweet as May! 


Then suddenly a cat-bird called, 
From out a neighboring tree, 

And Miriam's soul came back again 
To the vale of Macoochee. 


And closer, closer to her heart 
She held the little child, 

Who stretched its tiny hands to feel 
Her bosom's warmth, and smiled. 


But she, she did not own a touch 
Ot that fond little hand ;— 
Great God! that such a thing should be 
Within a Christian land! 
— Independent. e Tuomas B. ALDRICH. 
te 
DANGER OF TREADING ON ORANGE“ 
PEEL. 


A writer in the Times, in remarking on the 
dangerous practice of throwing orange peel on 
the pavements, thus states what has befallen him- 
self: 

In January, 1863, I was engaged in business, 





and in crossing one of the greatest thoroughfares 
in London the heel of my boot got on a piece of 
orange peel. The result was, I was thrown down 
with great force, (no bones broken,) and confined 
to my bed for six months; and I have never, 
comparatively speaking, been free from pain since. 
I had, in consequence thereof, to give up,a busi- 
ness which I had conducted for upwards of four- 
teen years, and which was my own. I am nowa 


| confirmed cripple for life; and since the accident 


took place I have not been able to walk without 
the assistance of crutches. I have had the best 
advice, but of no avail. Only a few weeks ago I 
called in, as a last resort, an eminent physician, to 
see if any thing could be done to relieve me from 
pain. His answer was: ‘My decided opinion is 
that your knee will never be bent again. We can 
cut it for you; but even that will only give you 
temporary relief.” He consequently encased the 
whole of the leg ina plaster of Paris bandage, 
and said the sooner the knee was stiffened the 
better. I was forty-one years of age when the 
accident took place, and have the prospect of 


The navy had a most effective part in the | walking with crutches to the end of my days, en- 


bloodier business of war. The taking of New| 
Orleans, in the spring of 1862, was the work of 
the navy, the immortal Farragut being at the 
head of the attacking force. It was a most valu- 


able victory that he won. Some months earlier | following receipt for preserving bouquets to the | 
| American Artisan: 


the brave and scientific Du Pont won the brilliant 
success of Hilton Head, which gave us command 
of a most useful portion of the Southern Atlantic 
coast of the Confederacy. The navy took lead- 
ing parts in the various attacks that were made 
on Charleston; and to its daring action we owed 


our victories near Mobile, last year, Vice Admi- | 


ral Farragut being in command. It was also bril- 
liantly distinguished in the operations that led to 
the fall of Wilmington, and on many other occa- 
sions in the waters of Virginia and the Carolinas. 

‘How effective the navy was on the Western 


| up as fresh as when gathered. 


tirely owing to the peel of the orange. 





HOW TO PRESERVE A BOUQUET. 
A florist of many years’ experience sends the 


When you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 


| with fresh water; then put it into a vessel con- 
,taining some soapsuds, which nourish the roots 
,and keep the flowers as good as new. Take the 
| bouquet out of the suds every morning and lay it 


sideways in fresh water, the stock entering first 
into the water; keep it there a minute or two, 
| then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly 
| by the hand with pure water. Replace the bou- 
quet in the soapsuds and the flowers will bloom 
r The soapsuds 
|need to be changed every third day. By observ- 


ing these rules, a bouquet may be kept bright and 


| 


| fi 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 
| 


| 
| 








| 


beautiful for at least one month, and will be still | 
longer in a very passable state; but the attention | 
to the fair but frail creatures, as directed above, | 


| must be strictly observed. | 


a 
TAB AND HER KITTEN. 


A neighbor of mine had a very knowing cat. | 
Of course Tab was a great favorite with all the 
family. At atime when Tab had a family of kit-| 
tens, beautiful kittens, too, and when it seemed | 
as jf it were too much for her to take care of them, | 
one of them was given away to a neighbor. _Lit- 
tle kit was carried off in a basket, and warmly | 
welcomed. In a day or two, the door being | 
opened, in walked Mrs. Tab, who seized her | 
kitten and made off with it—seeming delighted to 
find her child. In about three weeks she came | 
back again, tugging her kitten, and laying it down | 
at the feet of the mistress of the house, seemed to 
say: ‘‘Madam, this kit was too young when you 
took it before. It needed my care. But now it | 
has grown up and can get along very well. You | 
may now have it.” With this Mrs. Tab walked, 
off, leaving her kitten, arid never returning for it. | 
—Rev. Dr. Todd. 


A DANGEROUS “DEAD-HEAD.” 


A man in Springfield, Mass., thinks of apply- 
ing for a patent for a new rat-trap, and this is 
how he made his discovery: A few nights since 
he was going to serve up a nice fat turtle, and so 
cut off the turtle’s head and left it out of doors, , 
while he carried the rest of the animal to the | 
kitchen. Soon, however, there was an animated | 
squealing in the yard, and an investigation into 
the cause of it disclosed the interesting fact that 
a rat that had come out to eat up the head had 
been seized and actually killed, and this decapi- 
tated head had done it, and then hung on so 
tightly that it was necessary to use an axe to 
divide them. The queerest thing about the story 


is, that it is true. ‘ 
—_—~+oo—_——_—_ 





WHAT A NEGRO THOUGHT OF SHER- 
MAN. 

A letter from Raleigh says: 

As Gen. Sherman was riding through the streets 
of Raleigh on one occasion, he was pointed out to 
a party of blacks gathered on the corner. ‘‘Laws, 
massa, is dat Gen. Sherman?” said one of the old 
men. ‘Why, bless your soul, dey told us he had 
long whiskers, way down to his knees. Dey told 
us he had big eyes and ears, and had horns. 
Why, Lord bless my heart—dat Gen: Sherman ? 
Why, all us niggers used to run when dey holler 
Sherman. Why, all de white folks run. Laws, 
it made old Johnston run to hear of dat man. Ise 
glad I’ve seen him, though; I just wanted to see 
de man what made my old massa run so.” 





MAaGAzINEs.—Williams & Co., 100 Washington St., 
have received the August numbers of Harper’s Month- 
ly and Hours at Home. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Blind-Man’s Buff Seated. 


In order to play Blind-Man’s Buff seated, the com- 
pany arrange themselves in a circle upon chairs which 
are placed very near together. The person chosen by 
lot, or who voluntarily offers to play the part of the 
blind man, allows a handkerchief to be bound over his 
eyes by a lady, if the player is a gentleman, and by a 
gentleman, if it is a lady who undertakes this part. 

When all are satisfied that the blind man cannot dis- 
cern the objects which surround him, the players has- 
tily change their places in order to baffle his sagacity. 
Then he approaches the circle without groping, for | 
this is expressly forbidden, and seats himseif in the | 
lap of the first person he comes across, and without 
employing the sense of touch, but simply by listening 
to the stifled laughter around him, to the rustling of 
the robes, the sound of which often discovers the wear- 
er, or perhaps by a fortunate guess, he is enabled to 
tell the name of the player upon whose lap he is seat- 
ed, and in case he is unacquainted with the name of 
the personage, describe her in such a manner that she 
can be recognized. 

If the blind man guesses correctly, the person dis- 
covered takes his place, puts on the bandage and per- 
orms the same part. If, on the contrary, he is mis- 
taken, the company clap their hands to inform him of 
his error, and he renews the experiment in the same 
manner, and without employing any other means than 
those authorized by the game. 

It is customary for the company, in order to prevent 
the blind man from recognizing persons too readily, 
to resort to various little stratagems, as, for instance, 
some spread over their laps the skirts of their neigh- 
bors’ dresses, others cover theirs with the cushions of 
the chairs. The ladies who are dressed in silk, place 
their shawls over their laps; in fine, all try to disguise 
themselves in the best manner possible. 


Charades, Enigmas, &c. 


Grandpapa sat in his easy chair, 
In front of the cheerful fire; 

But his spirits were low, and his temper not fair, 
For something was raising his ire. 


My frst was that something, and painful it was, 
As his groans and contortions well showed; 
And he plainly deciared he believed that it was 

To my whole that the trouble he owed. 


He looked for my whole, but it could not be found, 
Too deep in my first it had gone; 

And in twisting and turning my second fell off; 
How much better he looked with it on! 


My second replaced, got over my jirst, 
Then my whole got into my second ; 
My frst was much better without my whole, 
ut I doubt if my whole so reckoned. 


At last all was right—my whole disappeared ; 
My jirst was at once relieved ; 

My second was straightened and put in its place, 
And grandpapa comfort received! ‘ 


Questions. 
Why is a dead hen better than a live one? Because 
she will lay wherever you put her. 
Why is a colt like an egg? It must be broken be- 


fore used. 
Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 


1, Wheat—Heat—Tea. 
2. Alfred Tennyson. 





THE TREMBLING BRAVE MAN. 


Young people should early learn to distinguish 
between the lack of fear and the mind’s triumph 
over it, as illustrated in the following incident: 


Col. Rivers, a tried and gallant officer, never 
went into action without manifest emotion; and 
on one occasion, when leading his regiment wider 
fire, a raw subaltern, who noticed the quiver 
which shook his frame, remarked : 

‘‘Why, colonel, you're afraid.” 

“Yes, sir; and if you were half so much afraid 
as I am, you would run away.” 


42> 


A COMMISSARY J OKE. 
An old soldier, who bas done the land service, 
relates a kneady sketch which will be relished: 


After Burnside’s figbt at Fredericksburg, and 
when the army had become settled in winter quar- 
ters, flour was offered for sale by the commis- 
saries. The officers and men were glad of the 
chance to eat hot bread. One day I heard a man 
in the rear of my tent asking my cook if he could 
lend him a board to knead bread on. Morey, 
who was always ready with a joke, replied, “A 
board to knead bread on? Why, I need bread on 
my stomach !” 





— 





As A SURGEON in the army was going his 
rounds, examining the patients, he came to a ser- 
geant who had been struck by a bullet in the left 
breast, right over the region of the heart. The 
doctor, surprised at the narrow escape of the man, 
exclaimed, *‘Why, my man, where, in the name of 
goodness, could your heart have been?” 

“I guess it must have been in my mouth just 
then, doctor,” replied the poor fellow, with a 
faint and sickly smile. : 


A cat, even if she be friendly, never approach- 
es thee by a direct course. No more does a truth, 
O, friend; but winding round thy stupidities and 
rubbing up against thy prejudices, it reaches thee 
gently—and then, perhaps, scratches. 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 

Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 

$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s DysPrersia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Corn’s DysPEpsia CURE 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Coz’s DysPEersiA CuRE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysPEersia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Havin; 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (iu view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns, 

For the last ten years, 1 have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way trom morning until night, and I 
have otten gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this manner that I took the first dose of COE’S DYS- 
PEPSLA CUKE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my contidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | had eaten in 
ten years. 1 have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing 1 please without pain. It is something 1 cannot explain, 
but { am confident that 1 am cured, as was he who said, “Onc 
thing I know, that whereas | was biind, now | see." 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the ween Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
e witnout it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 
ry it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE........0000+ $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C.G. CLARK &CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not & 
single instance of its failure is known. 

No family should be without it. It is within the reach of all, 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment 
and thorough trial do not ‘‘back up” the above statement, the 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste awa, with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
of Sed bee 1-3 . 

y Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. It is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who knowit. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully d 
the money if not entirély satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the gent 
ine, which is prepared oniy by , CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold gen: ° 


Be SY ea 





SALESMEN WANTED. 
I wish ten more Salesmen to sell my new Engraving, 
“Now I lay me down to Sleep.” 
so easily. 


Old Agents say they never sold any thing that 
Exclasive control of territory given x! 
articulars address 











3. Slate. 


For 
29. 


W. J. HOLLAND, Publisher, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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